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WHAT  MEDICINE  HAS  DONE  FOR  HUMANITY.* 
BY  THOMPSON  TYLER  SWEENY,  M.  D. 

AIN,  suffering,  disease  and  death  have  been  an 


inevitable  heritage  of  man.  In  his  efforts  to  es- 


cape from  them  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should 
seek  aid  of  those  of  his  fellows  who  through  special  skill 
promised  him  relief.  Hence  medical  ideas  and  practices, 
whatever  their  kind,  belong  to  the  earliest  manifesta- 
tions of  human  thought,  and  medical  defense  against 
disease  and  death  is  a fundamental  characteristic  of 
man  in  primeval  periods,  and  one  that  distinguishes 
him  from  all  other  beings. 

The  inefficiency  of  early  medication,  and  the  dread 
of  annihilation  of  our  being,  may  have  been  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  the  origin  of  religion.  Certainly  medi- 
cine in  the  childhood  of  mankind  was  regarded  as  part- 
ly, if  not  entirely,  a religious  occupation,  and  among  all 
races,  but  especially  among  the  Semitic,  all  diseases 
were  considered  visitations  or  punishments  from  some 
god  or  another  who  must  be  propitiated  and  called  upon 
for  aid  and  cure. 

Born  in  ignorance  and  superstition  and  swaddled  in 
mysticism,  but  fostered  by  human  suffering,  medicine 
struggled  up  out  of  the  darkness  of  antiquity  to  a high 
degree  of  culture  seven  thousand  years  ago.  Egyptian 
records  show  that  at  an  early  date  its  principles  were 
known  and  intelligently  practiced ; gradually  becoming 
a secular  art,  medical  knowledge  reached  its  height  in 
the  ancient  Greek  physicians. 

With  the  passing  of  Grecian  civilization  medical  cul- 
ture ceased,  the  art  became  again  identified  with  the 
church  and  sank  to  the  lowest  point  in  its  history. 

We  stand  to-day  upon  the  crest  of  the  second  and 
greatest  wave  of  medical  progress.  To  intelligently  ap- 
preciate the  benefits  bestowed  upon  mankind,  through 
the  revival  of  culture  in  the  art  of  healing,  we  must  re- 
view the  conditions  existing  in  early  medieval  times, 
and  consider  the  diseases  and  their  effect  upon  the 

*Read  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Medical  Board  of  the 
Lutheran  Hospital  Society,  before  the  Intermission  Society 
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history  of  those  dark  ages.  Moreover,  we  must  com- 
pare those  conditions  with  what  obtains  to-day.  Hav- 
ing done  so,  I feel  that  even  the  Christian  Scientist 
would  forgive  our  belief  in  disease. 

Malaria,  long  prevalent  in  Greece  and  Italy,  weak- 
ened the  fibre  of  the  people,  and  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  decline  of  those  empires.  For  many 
centuries  it  continued  to  prevail  throughout  Europe, 
and  even  a few  years  ago,  a night  spent  on  the  Roman 
Campagna  meant  death  from  this  disease. 

But  to  the  direful  work 'of  the  plague  must  be  as- 
cribed the  crushing  blow,  which,  well  nigh  depopulating 
.Southern  Italy,  made  of  Rome  an  easy  prey  to  the 
hordes  of  the  north. 

The  bubonic  plague,  long  endemic  in  Africa,  made 
its  first  appearance  in  Italy,  just  after  the  destruction 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  by  Vesuvius.  It  spread 
over  Europe  and  raged  with  varying  intensity  through- 
out sixteen  centuries. 

In  the  second  century  it  swept  the  whole  Roman  Em- 
pire, depopulating  entire  cities  in  its  path ; so  fatal  was 
the  pest  that  ten  thousand  perished  daily.  Unable  to 
care  for  the  dead,  the  bodies  were  thrown  into  the 
sea.  With  the  subsidence  of  the  pestilence,  whole  dis- 
tricts were  left  deserted  and  forests  grew  up,  and  vast 
swamps  appeared  where  once  were  fields  and  gardens. 

The  sixth  century  was  one  succession  of  unbroken 
horrors.  The  plague  increased  in  virulence;  the  gen- 
eral imminence  of  death  broke  down  all  social  barriers, 
and  loosened  to  the  roots  the  ancient  civilization.  In 
the  confusion  and  terror  and  dismemberment  of  so- 
ciety, Europe  was  plunged  into  the  darkest  abyss  of  its 
history. 

During  the  fourteenth  century,  this  disease  reached 
its  culmination  in  deadly  malignancy,  and  led  to  the 
wildest  anarchy,  and  a complete  abolition  of  all  social 
law  and  order. 

The  Black  Death — the  Great  Death — the  most  fatal 
epidemic  of  history,  devastated  Europe,  Asia  and  Af- 
rica and  destroyed  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  earth’s 
inhabitants.  In  Europe  alone  more  than  twenty-five 
millions  of  people  perished. 

Our  minds  can  with  difficulty  conceive  the  terrible 
effect  on  society  of  this  awful  calamity.  In  this  orgie 
of  death,  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  even  of  blood 
were  severed.  The  mother  fled  in  terror  from  the  con- 
taminating touch  of  her  child..  Public  safety  was  want- 
ing for  both  person  and  property,  and  robbery,  murder 


and  rapine  were  abroad.  Our  minds  reel  beneath  the 
effort  to  grasp  the  hideous  details  of  the  picture. 

Up  to  and  throughout  the  sixteenth  century  the  dis- 
ease continued  with  varying  intensity,  then  gradually 
receded  from  Europe  to  its  present  home  in  the  East, 
Leprosy  and  the  peculiar  sweating  sickness  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  greater  disease,  and  though  reaching 
the  dignity  of  an  epidemic,  were  overshadowed  by  it. 

The  subsidence  of  the  plague  afforded,  however,  little 
relief  to  the  people.  Smallpox,  typhoid  fever,  cholera, 
ergotism,  scurvy,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  malaria  and 
measles  becoming  epidemic  destroyed  thousands  of  those 
who  were  spared  in  the  great  death. 

Nor  did  America  escape.  Epidemics  of  cholera  and 
typhus  feVer  occurred  in  this  country  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  last  century. 

In  1861,  the  hospitals  of  this  city  were  filled  with 
victims  of  typhus  fever,  and  seven  of  the  medical  staff 
at  Bellevue  contracted  the  fever  and  died. 

Owing  to  a neglect  of  vaccination,  smallpox  appear- 
ed in  Montreal  in  1886  and  more  than  three  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants  lost  their  lives. 

The  disease  of  greatest  importance,  however,  to 
.America,  because  of  its  frequent  visitations  and  high 
mortality,  was  yellow  fever. 

In  1666  in  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia,  every  man,  woman 
and  child  of  the  five  thousand  inhabitants  perished  from 
this  disease.  It  extended  as  far  north  as  New  Eng- 
land, and  in  1793  it  made  its  appearance  in  Philadd- 
phia  and  destroyed  one-tenth  of  the  population. 

The  more  serious  epidemics  occurred  in  the  South- 
ern cities,  that  of  New  Orleans  in  1853,  with  a mor- 
tality of  nearly  ten  thousand,  and  the  one  of  Mem- 
phis in  1878,  with  the  horrors  of  which  many  of  you 
are  familiar. 

Turning  from  this  gloomy  recital  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases, we  will  now  consider  the  influence  that  medicine 
has  exerted  upon  their  elimination. 

The  impetus  given  by  the  reformation  to  the  revival 
of  learning,  extended  also  to  the  realm  of  medicine. 
Improvement  in  the  art  was  soon  evident  in  all  its 
branches,  but  especially  in  the  lines  of  physiology  and 
anatomy.  The  researches  of  Harvey  demonstrated  the 
circnlation.  and  tauglit  that  arteries  transmitted  blood 
and  not  air.  as  heretofore  believed. 

In  tlie  discovery  of  cowpox  vaccination  by  Jenner, 
medicine  conferred  her  first  great  benefit  on  man.  A 
check  to  and  a prevention  of  a malignant  and  loath- 


some  disease,  which  at  that  time  had  become  so  pjreatly 
diffused  that  it  was  unusual,  to  see  a face  unmarked  by 
its  disfiguring  pox. 

The  great  advances  in  medical  cuhnre  belong  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  especially  the  latter  half  of  it.  The 
introduction  of  anesthesia  opened  a new  era  in  sur- 
gery, removing  the  greatest  objection  to  its  practice, 
pain. 

The  researches  of  Pasteur,  and  the  application  of  his 
teachings  to  surgical  technique  by  Lister,  have  made 
possible  to-day  operations,  the  surgeon  of  forty  years 
ago  would  not  have  dared  attempt. 

The  elimination  of  hospital  gangrene  with  the  per- 
fection of  asepsis,  has  made  amenable  to  surgical  skill, 
every  organ  in  the  body. 

While  this  branch  is  more  spectacular  and  to  the  lay 
mind  appears  to  have  made  the  greatest  progress,  it  is 
to  preventive  medicine  that  we  must  look  for  the  great 
benefits  to  mankind.  Even  the  success  of  surgery  de- 
pends upon  the  prevention  of  infection  in  eperating. 

Forty  years  ago  our  large  maternity  ho.spitals  .shc'ved 
in  mothers  a mortality  of  more  than  22  per  cent.;  anci 
blindness  from  ophthalmia  in  the  newhorn  supplied  90 
per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  our  blind  a.sylums.  Through 
the  studies  of  Koch,  Holmes  and  Crede  this  has  almost 
disappeared. 

1 lad  medicine  done  no  more  than  protect  these  inno- 
cents, it  would  have  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  world. 

Diphtheria,  considered  so  fatal  a few  years  ago,  is 
rendered  more  or  less  inocuous  by  the  injection  of  the 
antitoxic  scrum  of  P.chring. 

Malaria  has  been  prevalent,  at  one  time  or  another, 
throughout  most  of  the  world,  and  we  have  already 
noted  its  baneful  effect  upon  ancient  peoples.  It  is  to- 
day a serious  scourge  in  all  tropical  countries,  and  has 
been  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  successful  coloni- 
zation of  .\frica.  The  finding  in  the  blood  of  the 
malarial  parasite  by  Laveran,  and  the  discovery  by 
Man.son  and  Ross  that  certain  mosquitoes  acted  as  hosts 
and  were  the  direct  means  of  conveying  the  infection  to 
man.  has  made  possible  the  eradication  of  the  disease 
through  the  extermination  of  the  mosquito.  To  Walter 
Reed  and  his  associates  in  the  investigation  of  yellow 
fever,  the  world  owes  a debt  of  gratitude,  which  it  can 
never  discharge.  Their  work  has  been  of  incalculable 
value,  not  alone  in  the  |>rotection  of  life,  but  in  the 
preservation  of  wealth  and  protection  to  commerce. 

This  disease  had  in  the  past  century  in  this  country 


taken  a hundred  thousand  lives  and  occasioned  a pe- 
cuniary loss  not  to  be  estimated.  The  epidemic  of 
1878,  in  the  maintenance  of  quarantine,  the  injury  to 
commerce,  and  in  the  paralysis  of  business  cost  the 
United  States  a hundred  million  dollars,  and  the  lives 
o'  nearly  twenty  thousand  citizens. 

Early  in  1900,  Reed,  Carroll  and  Lazear  began  their 
investigation  of  yellow  fever  in  Cuba.  The  fact  that 
susceptible  individuals,  exposed  to  contact  with  cloth- 
ing of  fever  victims  had  not  developed  the  disease, 
pointed,  in  Reed’s  opinion,  to  the  presence  of  an  inter- 
mediate host,  such  as  the  mosquito.  To  prove  this 
theor)%  Carroll  and  Lazear  each  exposed  themselves  to 
the  bite  of  a mosquito  that  had  fed  upon  the  blood  of 
a yellow  fever  victim.  Both  developed  the  disease. 
Lazear  dying  in  convulsions  on  the  seventh  day,  and 
Carroll  losing  his  life  later  from  the  effects  of  the  ex- 
periment. 

To  appreciate  the  sublime  heroism  of  these  martyrs 
to  humanity,  one  must  consider  that  there  was  no 
known  cure  to  promise  safety  if  infected. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  two  privates  from 
Ohio ; Kissinger  and  Moran,  who,  refusing  any  pecu- 
niary reward,  and  understanding  the  danger  and  suffer- 
ing involved  in  the  experiment,  offered  themselves,  to 
use  their  own  words ; “solely  in  the  interest  of  humanity 
and  the  cause  of  science.” 

Mas  such  an  exhibition  of  moral  courage  ever  been 
surpassed  in  the  annals  of  the  soldier? 

The  immediate  result  of  these  investigations  was  to 
demonstrate  that  yellow  fever  was  not  propagated  by 
infected  clothing  and  bedding,  but  its  dissemination  was 
due  entirely  to  the  mosquito ; that  by  killing  those  mos- 
quitoes already  infected,  and  by  the  use  of  screens,  ex- 
cluding from  the  patienj:  all  others,  the  disease  could 
be  stamped  out. 

The  practical  application  of  this  theory  rendered  Ha- 
vana free  of  (he  fever  within  ninety  days;  a condition 
unknown  for  a century  and  a half. 

As  a further  illustration  of  this  remarkjible  victory 
over  a disease  whose  progress  we  had  hitherto  been 
unable  to  arrest,  instance  the  manner  in  which,  in  New 
Orleans  four  years  ago,  a threatened  epidemic  was 
aborted. 

The  disease  became  widely  disseminated  throughout 
the  city,  before  its  presence  was  recognized.  In  marked 
contrast  to  the  profound  gloom  and  unreasoning  terror 
that  characterized  previous  epidemics,  the  people  fear- 


Icssly,  even  clieerfnlly  organized  for  tlic  fight  against 
an  at  least  tangible  enemy — the  mosquito.  The  work 
of  eliminating  the  disease  was  turned  over  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  with  a 
total  mortality  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-two,  the  city, 
in  le.ss  than  seventy  days  was  free  of  the  fever.  There 
was  no  suspension  of  business,  no  demoralization,  no 
shot-gun  quarantine;  instead,  the  city  was  placarded 
with : “Wear  a smile  on  your  face  and  a flower  in  your 
button-hole.’’  Enthusiasm  took  the  place  of  fear  and 
even  the  children  aided  in  oiling  the  cisterns  and  salting 
the  gutters.  That  is  the  spirit  that  led  to  the  victory. 
“To  go  at  an  enemy  laughing  and  to  fight  with  a jest’’ 
means  always  to  win.  Read  Keating’s  history  of  the 
Yellow  Fever  Epidemic  of  1878  (I  would  spare  you  the 
harrowing  details)  and  see  what  a change  has  been 
wrought  through  the  work  of  Reed  and  his  associates. 

“What  honor  and  dignity  hath  been  done  to  Mor- 
decai  for  this?’’  What  acknowledgment  of  Reed’s  ser- 
vices to  humanity  has  been  made  by  this  country?  Plow 
many  of  the  .\merican  people  ever  heard  of  Walter 
Reed  or  Tames  Carroll  or  Jesse  I^azear — the  “conquer- 
ors of  the  yellow  plague?’’ 

Tenner.  Pasteur,  Idster  and  other  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, received  honorary  and  material  rewards  from 
their  appreciative  governments.  What  has  this  nation, 
which  benefited  .so  greatly,  and  whose  pet  project  (the 
T’anama  Canal)  was  made  possible  by  the  work  of  these 
men.  given,  as  a testimonial  of  its  gratitude — nothing. 
Xeithcr  has  it  provided  for  their  widows  and  orphans. 
The  medical  profession  throughout  this  country,  this 
year,  contributed  to  a fund  to  secure  a home  to  Car- 
roll’s  wife  and  children. 

The  progress  in  eiiminating  and  controlling  diseases 
is  due  primarily  to  two  factors: 

1.  The  discovery  of  the  specific  germ  of  the  infec- 
tion. 

2.  The  knowledge  of  the  means  or  agent  by  which 
these  bacteria  are  conveyed  to  man. 

The  discovery  of  the  bacillus  pcstis  of  plague  by 
I\itasato  of  Japan  and  the  observation  that  bubonic 
plague  was  spread  by  infected  rats:  that  fleas  feeding 
on  the  dying  rodent  were  able,  through  their  bite,  to 
convey  the  disease  to  man.  has  made  clear  to  the  world 
that  the  plague  may  he  hlotteil  out  with  the  destruction 
of  these  animals. 

We  had  a practical  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  this 
doctrine  in  California  a short  while  ago.  This  visit  of 


the  Black  Death  to  our  shores  caused  little  uneasiness 
to  the  country.  The  employment  of  efficient  rat  catch- 
ers seemed  to  meet  the  indication  *and  that  disease 
which  has  cast  such  a baleful  shadow  over  the  history 
of  man,  was  so  quicki}'  stamped  out,  that  none  of  us 
were  impressed  with  its  deadly  character. 

It  is  all  so  simple  now  that  we  wonder  that  we  had 
not  known  it  before;  yet  writing  just  twelve  years  ago 
a physician,  after  suggesting  man}'  causes  said,  “There 
is  something  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  in  the 
whole  question  of  its  causation.” 

We  have  discovered  the  specific  germ  of  cholera  and 
typhoid  fever,  and  have  found  the  excreta  to  be  the 
chief  source  of  infection.  By  protecting  the  food  and 
drink  supply,  destroying  infected  dejecta  and  isolating 
those  individuals  who  act  as  hosts  for  these  germs, 
there  need  never  be  an  epidemic  of  these  diseases. 

The  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  by  Koch  has 
brought  tuberculosis  within  the  pale  of  curable  and  pre- 
ventable diseases.  However,  it  still  remains  the  great 
scourge  of  the  present  day,  claiming  throughout  the 
world  a million  victims  yearly. 

While  some  progi'ess  has  been  made  in  the  arrest 
of  this  disease,  still  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
some  statistics  every  sixth  individual  is  afflicted  with  it. 
The  annual  tribute  of  this  country  to  tuberculosis  is 
over  a hundred  thousand  of  its  inhabitants.  This  high 
mortality  and  the  general  prevalence  of  the  white 
plague,  is  due  largely  to  the  lethargy  of  the  people,  and 
to  their  ignorance  of,  or  unwillingness  to  conform  to, 
the  simplest  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

Insects  and  vermin  have  been  shown  to  be  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  dissemination  of  disease.  The  house 
fly,  so  long  considered  an  innocent  little  pest,  has  come 
under  the  ban.  It  is  a facile  conveyor  of  cholera,  ty- 
phoid fever  and  consumption,  but  it  is  especially  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  infant  mortality  from  summer 
complaint. 

They  have  all  been  found  guilty  and  must  be  de- 
stroyed, and  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  people  to  execute 
this  sentence. 

Turning  to  the  treatment  of  diseases,  we  find  much 
improvement.  Through  the  teaching  of  phagocytosis 
by  Metchnikoff,  and  of  opsonins  by  Wright,  the  use  of 
animal  serums  and  vaccines,  though  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  promise  gi-eat  results  in  all  diseases  of 
bacterial  origin. 

While  there  has  been  a gradual  increase  in  the  mean 


duration  of  life  necessitating  the  constant  amendment 
of  statistics  by  the  actuaries  of  our  life  insurance  com- 
panies, increasing *from  21  years  and  two  months  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  to  48  years  and  three  months  at  the 
present  time;  while  the  average  death  rale  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century  was  80  per  thousand,  and  has  fallen 
to  16  to-day,  and  while  only  10  out  of  every  hundred 
born  reached  the  age  of  46  in  that  century,  there  are  52 
at  the  present  day,  there  is  much  to  be  done  especially 
in  experimental  research. 

The  cause  of  cancer  is  unknown,  and  the  disease  is 
on  the  increase.  Funds  are  needed  for  this  work,  the 
investigator  should  not  be  hampered  by  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  himself  and  family.  The  intelligent 
co-operation  and  material  support  of  the  public  is  es- 
sential to  success.  Men,  however,  are  much  like  gov- 
ernments, they  will  e.xpend  thousands  to  protect  their 
business  or  pocketbook,  but  begrudge  the  smaller 
amounts  paid  for  the  protection  of  life.  Appropriations 
are  readily  made  for  the  investigation  of  hog  cholera 
or  tick  fever  in  cattle,  but  arc  not  to  be  had  for  the 
same  work  in  the  diseases  of  man. 

Much  interest  has  been  shown  it  is  true,  by  European 
governments  in  the  study  of  sleeping  sickness  and  the 
tly  disease,  but  one  must  not  conclude  that  it  is  in  sjun- 
pathy  for  the  poor  native  victim.  .Africa  is  a great 
storehouse  of  wealth  to  be  exploited,  and  the  sleeping 
sickness  is  a menace  to  the  European,  as  the  tsetse  fly 
is  to  his  horses. 

This  paper  would  be  incomplete  without  a reference 
to  cerain  diseases  of  society,  which  result  in  much 
human  suffering  and  are  becoming  alarmingly  preva- 
lent. Parents  and  teachers  must  be  aroused  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject,  as  the  physician  is  powerless 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  these  diseases,  save  through 
the  education  of  the  public  to  a realization  of  their 
danger.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  through  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press. 

As  every  case  of  disease  is  a menace  to  your  own 
health,  and,  in  the  final  analysis,  a drain  on  your  pocket- 
book,  it  is  incumbent  upon  you,  as  a policy  of  economy 
to  provide  and  maintain  hospitals  for  the  care  of  your 
sick.” 

133  W.  11th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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